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pacific  yearly  meeting 
of  friends 


RURAL  LIFE 

The  Friends  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Ruth  Coppock 
(2182  Bridgeway,  San  Jose  25,  California)  for  the  fol- 
lowing lively  report  of  the  Rural  Life  Conference  at  Tracy, 
California.  It  will  doubtless  begin  many  more  discussions 
of  the  material  presented  and  the  questions  unanswered. 

Something  of  the  excitement  of  a pioneer  wagon- 
train  just  leaving  Missouri  for  points  west  infected 
the  Rural  Life  Conference,  held  at  Tracy,  April 
13-15  and  attended  by  some  60  children  and  89 
adults,  including  several  Catholic  laymen  and  a 
priest  as  well  as  the  usual  Methodists,  Friends  and 
organic  farmers. 

Dominating  the  sessions  was  the  question,  "What 
can  we  do  in  the  face  of  decreasing  freedom  and  in- 
creasing pressures  on  individuals  and  families?” 
Elmo  Wolfe  (R.8,  Box  1059,  Modesto),  Howard 
Ten  Brink,  (1525  Marilyn  Ave.,  Modesto),  Paul 
Follis,  (R.  5,  Box  3032,  Modesto)  and  Warren 
Terry  (R.  i.  Box  167E,  Gridley)  planned  to  leave 
immediately  after  the  conference  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  for  settlement  of  the  Lower  Arrow  Lake 
region  in  British  Columbia,  (described  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Friends  Bulletin).  This  lent  a sense  of  ur- 
gency to  the  discussion  on  emigration  introduced  by 
John  Stevenson  (R.  i.  Box  818,  Tracy),  who  pro- 
posed the  basic  assumption  that  we  are  living  in  a 
decadent  civilization  with  increasing  emphasis  upon 
war  and  growing  restrictions  upon  individual  lib- 
erties. Consequently,  families  may  be  broken  up  con- 
tinually, e.g.  by  prison;  community  hostility  and 
economic  factors  such  as  defense  taxes  and  loyalty 
oaths,  which  may  make  remaining  here  impossible; 
our  children  are  being  constantly  educated  for  war 
by  school  social  pressures;  such  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial decisions  are  being  directed  against  pacifists, 
as  Montana’s  legislative  attempt  to  prevent  c.o.’s 
from  holding  property.  It  might  be  simpler  in 
another  country,  less  dedicated  to  materialism  and 
militarism,  to  rear  our  families  wholesomely  and  to 
make  a more  creative  contribution  towards  changing 
the  state  of  the  world. 

The  relative  merits  of  India,  Costa  Rica  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  emigration  were  presented,  re- 
spectively, by  Bob  Boyd  (Box  29,  Tracy) ; Amelia 
Rockwell  (167  N.  Myrtle,  Monrovia)  and  Paul 
Cover  (204  Argonne,  Long  Beach);  and  Paul  Fol- 
lis. Canada  won  most  favor  since  little  or  no  ad- 
justment to  language,  culture  or  climate  would  be 
required;  it  is  geographically  convenient;  desirable 
land  is  relatively  cheap  and  available;  schools  are 
good;  British  Columbia  is  economically  and  polit- 
ically co-op  minded.  India,  with  its  traditional  de- 
emphasis upon  materialism  offers  opportunities  for 
learning  and  for  great  service.  All  these  countries 


CONFERENCE 

currently  welcome  pacifists  and  tend  to  be  less  mil- 
itaristic than  the  United  States,  though  changing 
world  conditions  might  nullify  this.  For  most  fam- 
ilies with  children  India  and  Costa  Rica  demand 
much  in  travel  cost  and  health  problems,  with  pos- 
sible permanent  injury  to  youngsters  never  before 
exposed  to  tropical  diseases. 

Admitting  the  premise  of  the  emigrant  that  we 
live  in  a decaying  civilization,  John  Way  (6210  N. 
Temple  City  Blvd.,  Temple  City)  spoke  for  those 
electing  to  stay  in  the  United  States  when  he  ex- 
pressed belief  that  we  can  reverse  the  trend  if  we 
act  upon  the  faith  that  good  can  surmount  evil. 
Once  we  learn  that  aroused  individuals  can  together 
resist  domination  in  any  form — economic,  political 
or  otherwise — and  effect  changes  on  the  local  level, 
we  can  begin  to  be  effective  on  a national  and  world 
scale.  Small  Town  Renaissance  by  Richard  Waverly 
Poston  based  on  the  Montana  Study,  was  recommend- 
ed for  those  needing  reassurance  and  knowledge  of 
how  dying  communities  can  revive.  Because  the 
United  States  is  today  dominant  in  the  world  we 
have  an  obligation  to  change  its  course  of  action.  By 
the  uncompromising  way  of  our  life  we  must  chal- 
lenge our  nation  to  live  up  to  its  tradition  of  respect 
for  the  individual.  Crises  compel  creativity.  Many 
people  in  our  communities  are  sympathetic.  We 
must  watch  for  them  and  draw  them  out  by  being 
open  in  our  beliefs.  We  can  work  more  effectively 
in  our  own  culture  than  in  countries  where  we  are 
considered  outsiders. 

Subsequent  discussions  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  establishing  the  "beloved  community”  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  To  consider  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  rooted  in  the  atomization  of  life,  Ross 
Anderson  (Box  29,  Tracy),  John  Way,  and  John 
Rush  (R.  i,  Box  815,  Tracy),  as  panel  leaders,  pro- 
posed that  people  group  together  into  intentional 
families  or  communities.  By  pooling  our  time  and 
abilities  we  can  gain  strength  to  resist  and  counter- 
act disintegrating  forces.  Claire  Huchet  Bishop’s 
book.  All  Things  Common,  describing  the  successful 
French  cooperative  producing  communities,  was  rec- 
ommended. While  including  such  diverse  individ- 
uals as  atheists.  Catholics  and  Communists,  these 
groups  are  welded  by  the  common  aim  of  "wanting 
to  be  men.” 

Divided  into  four  groups  the  conference  consid- 
ered more  intensively  (i)  the  international  commun- 
ity, (2)  kinds  of  work,  (3)  ways  of  extending  our 
incomes,  (4)  children’s  education.  Lois  Barton 
(R.  2,  Box  326,  Eugene  Oregon)  reported  for  the 
first  group  that  a common  basic  belief  in  truth  as  a 
guide  to  life  is  requisite  for  the  intentional  commun- 
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ity.  In  addition,  some  common  aim  is  desirable  to 
hold  together  such  a community,  e.g.  a common 
work  project.  Degrees  of  intentional  community 
were  noted,  ranging  from  the  intimacy  of  living  in 
one  house  and  pooling  all  possessions,  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  without  frictions,  to  a loose  as- 
sociation of  families,  as  practiced  at  Tracy.  Three 
dangers  were  pointed  out:  demanding  cooperation  in 
too  many  areas  all  at  once,  drawing  within  our  in- 
tentional community  instead  of  reaching  out  into  the 
larger  community,  and  creating  a rigid  community 
structure  which  might  prove  an  encumbrance  to  our 
children.  Constantly  we  must  grow  in  purpose. 

The  work  group  proposed  two  assumptions:  (i) 
in  the  work  we  undertake  we  will  make  no  compro- 
mises, (2)  we  will  keep  our  family  integrity  though 
a member  may  be  in  prison.  Under  the  present  mild 
totalitarianism  we  might  find  these  possible  through 
strong  family  interdependence,  land  ownership,  pro- 
duction for  our  own  use,  production  for  income — 
such  as  clothing  and  food  for  non-military  use,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  house,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  housekeeping,  renting  rooms.  It  is  easier 
to  maintain  family  integrity  in  outlying  areas.  Fam- 
ilies with  fathers  in  prison  might  find  financial  sup- 
port in  state  aid,  a home  industry  such  as  baking  or 
canning,  and/or  the  pooling  of  several  families’  re- 
sources. 

Charles  Davis  (809  S.  Orange  Ave.,  Covina) 
reported  on  ways  to  extend  the  family  income:  have 
a piece  bf  land;  budget  time  and  money;  raise  a 
variety  of  foods,  particularly  those  high  in  protein, 
and  preserve  the  surplus  by  freezing,  drying  or 
canning;  acting  in  groups,  doing  quantity  and  group 
buying,  and  sharing  machinery  and  labor.  Recom- 
mended reading:  Borsodi’s  Truth  Ahaut  Insurance 
and  Milton  Wend’s  How  to  Live  in  the  Country 
Without  Farming. 

Ways  to  rear  children  pacifically  in  a militaristic 
world  without  damaging  personalities  were  reported 
by  Bea  Newby  (R.  2,  Box  253,  Hemet).  The  lov- 
ing security  of  a family  can  help  compensate  for 
social  pressures  outside  the  family;  a child  needs 
acceptance  by  his  peers  and,  if  possible,  should  have 
playmates  being  taught  the  same  concepts  he  is; 
some  small  group  besides  the  family  can  help  give 
the  child  emotional  support;  we  should  be  alert  to 
teachable  moments  in  a child’s  life;  a sense  of  the 
joy  and  humor  of  life  helps  in  crises;  we  should  go 
to  siources  of  pressure,  such  as  teachers,  the  board  of 
education  and  other  parents,  to  work  toward  under- 
standing. Unanswered  were  the  questions;  do  we 
expect  more  mature  decisions  than  children  are  able 
to  make.^  How  different  can  we  expect  our  children 
to  be?  Can  parents  teach  children  ethical  concepts 
that  will  endure  when  the  time  comes  fior  adult  de- 
cisions ? 

Next  year’s  conference  is  planned  for  Central 
Valley,  preferably  part  way  between  Tracy  and 
Southern  California.  Walter  Lohans  (R.  i.  Box 
1 7 1,  Reedley),  Dottie  Stevens  (R.  8,  Box  1059, 
Modesto)  and  Louise  Mitchell  (4923  Thorne, 
Fresno)  are  the  continuation  planning  committee. 
To  facilitate  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  projects  of 


particular  inter-community  interest,  an  editorial  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a quarterly  mime- 
ographed bulletin:  George  Peterson  (R.  5,  Box 
527A,  San  Jose),  editor  and  West  Bay  Area  re- 
porter, from  whom  minutes  and  a list  of  attenders 
of  the  1951  conference  may  be  obtained;  Barbara 
Terry,  (Gridley;)  Dottie  Stevens,  (Modesto); 
Clarence  Young  (R.  i.  Box  816,  Tracy)  Stan 
Gould  (Box  775,  Berkeley) , East  Bay,  Bea  Newby, 
Southern  California.  Persons  wishing  to  contribute 
articles  or  ideas  should  get  in  touch  with  their  local 
reporter.  Ruth  Coppock 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  1951  AT  FOREST  GROVE,  OREGON 

"At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Portland  and  last  week  of 
the  Northwestern  Quarterly  Meeting  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Yearly  Meeting  accept  the  offer  and  conditions 
made  by  the  business  manager  of  Pacific  University  for  the 
use  of  their  grounds  and  building  for  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

"We  asked  for  use  beginning  late  the  afternoon  of  the 
i6th  of  August  and  through  to  late  afternoon  of  the  19th. 
He  proposed  rates  at  I4.50  a day  for  bed  and  three  meals, 
plus  the  use  of  the  grounds,  etc.  He  had  a special  rate  for 
a la  carte 


Lodging 

1.50 

Breakfast 

•75 

Luncheon 

1.25 

Dinner 

1.50 

4.90 

"He  added  that  he  would  like  to  know  in  advance  about 
how  many  to  plan  for  the  various  meals  . . . They  have  a 
good  dining  service  and  nice  grounds.  It  happens  that 
Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  has  shifted  to  the  same  dates  at 
Newberg. 

"There  will  be  chances  for  those  who  need  to  camp  for 
park  trailers. 

"Forest  Grove  is  about  25  miles  out  of  Portland  and  of 
easy  access,  except  train.  Cars  and  buses  can  easily  find 
the  way.  We  will  give  a map  and  directions  later. 

"We  are  not  required  to  put  down  any  guarantee  or 
assure  them  of  any  certain  number,  but  have  talked  in 
terms  of  one  hundred.  Holding  the  meeting  near  Portland 
will  save  a lot  of  driving  for  folks  from  the  south.  It 
would  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  in  one  day  from  San 
Francisco.  Robert  H.  Dann 

725  N.  29th 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  Friends  World  Committee  is  now  distributing  the 
recently  printed  "Trends  in  American  and  Canadian  Qua- 
kerism— 1925-50”  which  is  a collection  of  reports,  statistics 
and  impressions  of  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  area.  Consid- 
erable space  has  been  granted  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and 
many  Friends  will  want  to  see  how  we  appear  in  print! 
Orders  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee, 20  South  1 2th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


THIS  ISSUE 

In  the  light  of  our  financial  difficulties  the  Friends 
Bulletin  is  combining  the  May  and  June  issue. 
(We  will  combine  as  usual  the  July- August  issue — 
due  in  your  home  just  before  Yearly  Meeting.) 

As  June  is  the  education  month  for  most  peri- 
odicals we  print  the  latest  report  of  Pacific  Ackworth 
School.  This  is  available  in  a well-printed  folder 
with  illustrations  of  the  school  and  students. 

When  you  read  Robert  Dann’s  letter  and  begin 
to  plan  your  trip  to  Forest  Grove,  Oregon  for  Yearly 
Meeting,  August  16-19,  plan  your  intervisitation 
along  the  way.  If  you  need  help  or  suggestions, 
don’t  hesitate  to  write  to  the  Bulletin  office. 
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MEET 

URGENT  NOTICE 

Friends  Meetings  should  be  reminded  that  if  they  plan 
to  have  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  consider  their  sug- 
gestion for  delegates  to  the  Oxford  Conference  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  these  promptly  to  the  Committe  chair- 
man, Ed.  Sanders,  J14  West  California,  Pasadena  2. 


ARIZONA-NEW  MEXICO  FRIENDS  RETREAT 

An  attractive  announcement,  map  and  all,  is  now  avail- 
able for  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  Friends  Retreat  near 
Greer,  Arizona  from  its  registrar,  Charles  Kelly  (9112 
N.  Third  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.).  The  retreat  will  be  held 
from  Friday  evening  dinner  (6:00)  on  June  15  to  noon 
dinner  on  Sunday,  the  17th.  Families  are  encouraged  to 
come  through  the  provision  of  child-care.  Friends  are  ex- 
pected to  come  by  car  (hence  the  map)  but  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  meet  the  train  in  Holbrook  if  the  Reg- 
istrar is  warned.  The  altitude  of  the  Presbyterian  camp 
is  8,600  feet  so  warm  bedding  and  sleeping  bags  are  urged 
for  the  reasonable  rate  of  $3.35  per  person  includes  every- 
thing, but  this.  Meals  will  be  prepared  by  a professional 
cook  with  the  help  of  the  committee  and  cost  will  be  pro- 
rated among  attenders. 


TUCSON  MEETING 

"The  Tucson  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  will  be  very 
happy  to  welcome  visitors  from  the  Pacific  area  to  our  new 
Meeting  House  in  which  we  worshipped  for  the  first  time 
April  I.  Although  it  is  located  in  a quiet,  residential  sec- 
tion, it  is  not  far  from  downtown  Tucson  and  can  be 
reached  by  excellent  bus  connection  from  any  direction.  The 
address  is  129  N.  Warren  Ave.,  just  south  of  East  Ninth 
Street. 

"For  more  than  ten  years,  this  Meeting  has  certainly  had 
no  opportunity  to  gather  moss,  since  we  have  moved  six 
times.  To  settle  into  a place  of  our  own  really  means  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

"Just  a year  ago,  plans  began  to  originate  and  by  autumn 
they  had  matured  into  a practical  building  project.  Actual 
work  did  not  start  until  January,  but  Arthur  Binns,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting,  offered  his  support  of  experienced 
contracting,  a fact  which  speeded  operations.  God  blessed 
the  securing  of  scarce  material  needed  and  there  was  at  no 
time  any  delay.  The  last  week  of  March  was  a busy  one 
as  volunteer  helpers  polished  windows  and  arranged  furn- 
iture. A boy  living  near  asked  Arthur  if  he  could  bring 
flowers  for  the  first  meeting  and  helped  build  a table  to 
hold  his  offering. 

"More  than  75  attended  worship  service,  some  coming 
from  Phoenix,  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  and  Sells  Pa- 
pago  Indian  Reservation.  Leslie  Spelman,  here  for  an 
afternoon  organ  concert  in  Tucson,  gave  a message,  as  did 
others  from  our  Meeting.  Indeed,  we  felt  Christ’s  Presence 
with  us  that  day. 

"This,  to  our  knowledge,  is  the  first  Quaker  Meeting 
House  to  be  built  especially  for  and  by  them  in  the 
state  of  Arizona.  The  key  lot  was  donated  by  members,  a 
man  and  his  wife;  donations  and  other  gifts  made  the 
building  possible;  a loan  will  be  paid  by  future  budgeting 
and  gifts  from  outside  Friends.” 

■Viola  Fiscus,  2221  E.  Second  St.,  Tucson  Arizona 


UNIVERSITY  MEETING,  SEATTLE 

University  Friends  were  asked  by  the  Missoula,  Montana, 
group  to  accept  them  as  a Preparative  Meeting  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  Meeting  felt  it  could  not  fail  to 
accept  this  privilege  and  responsibility,  but  a real  effort 
must  be  made  to  make  the  tie  meaningful  by  visitation. 
The  matter  was  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Ministry 
and  Counsel  for  action,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Missoula  group  be  officially  visited  by  members  of  Min- 
istry and  Counsel.  . . . Benjamin  Darling  reminded 
Seattle  Friends  of  the  need  of  Tucson  Meeting  for  financial 
support  as  they  build  a new  Meeting  House  . . . Par  Dan- 
FORTH  visited  the  Meeting  on  his  return  home  to  Monti- 
cello,  Illinois  from  a vacation  spent  in  Hawaii  . . . Emmet 
Scholl  has  designed  and  cut  the  beautiful  wood  sign  ident- 
ifying the  Meeting  House. 


I N G S 

VICTORIA  MEETING 

We  have  been  pleased  to  welcome  Frank  Steggles  of 
Leicester,  England.  We  are  glad  that  Frank  has  found 
work  in  Victoria,  and  hope  that  he  will  make  his  home 
here. 

Other  recent  visitors  who  have  met  with  us  for  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  are:  Susan  Blogg  and  Harriet  Gipsom 
from  Seattle;  May  Timbers  and  Elli  Doran  from  Vancouver 
and  Agnes  Fraser  from  Glen  Lake. 

A well  attended  meeting  was  held  on  March  27th,  when 
Mildred  Fahrni,  Canadian  secretary  of  the  F.O.R.  addressed 
a group  of  Friends  and  other  persons  interested  in  peace. 
She  gave  us  a vivid  account  of  her  experiences  at  the 
Peace  Conference  held  in  India  last  year. 

European  Relief  work  is  continuing.  At  the  beginning 
of  April,  19  cartons  of  used  clothing  were  shipped  to 
Bristol.  From  time  to  time  gifts  of  money  for  relief  work 
are  being  received  from  interested  local  residents. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  report  from  Emmett 
Gulley,  and  are  filled  with  a deep  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion for  the  excellent  work  he  is  doing  amongst  the  Doukha- 
bors.  In  this  connection  a total  of  $50  from  the  Victoria 
Monthly  Meeting  and  personal  donations  has  been  sent 
to  assist  in  this  good  work. 

A parcel  of  magazines  has  been  sent  to  Eunice  Murray  at 
Blueberry  Creek.  Mrs.  Murray  teaches  in  a Doukhabor 
school  and  distributes  the  magazines  amongst  the  Doukha- 
bors  in  that  district. 

Our  new  caretakers  will  be  moving  into  the  apartment 
at  the  Meeting  House  by  June  ist. 

Dorothy  Lash  has  been  appointed  to  attend  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  at  Portland,  Oregon  on  April  28th  and  29th.” 

Phyllis  Hatch 
2559  Cook  St.,  Victoria.  B.  C. 


PALO  ALTO  MEETING 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  is  faced  with  processing  three  tons 
of  clothing  collected  for  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea  and 
brought  from  Santa  Cruz  . . . Mary  Hiatt  and  Londa 
Fletcher  are  recuperating  from  recent  illnesses  . . . Keith 
Bilman  has  been  visiting  Friends  in  Southern  California 
while  attending  a conference  on  child  welfare  . . . And  the 
following  interesting  note:  . . . Friends  will  remember 
Walter  and  Tina  Petersilka,  the  idealistic  young  Dutch 
Friends  who  visited  us  a little  over  a year  ago  and  told 
of  their  plans  to  develop  international  student  centers  in 
the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere.  They  have  succeeded — on 
less  than  a shoestring — in  setting  up  the  first  one  in  Am- 
sterdam to  which  Albert  Schweitzer  has  granted  the  use  of 
his  name.  Already  they  have  held  International  Contact 
evenings  where  160  students  from  15  different  countries 
came  together  and  shared  concerns.  Tina  writes:  'We  start 
now  with  our  financial  campaign.  It  will  be  difficult;  how- 
ever, it  shall  be  possible  if  it  is  the  right  project  to  be 
done.’  Howard  Brinton,  Vern  James,  and  Josephene  Duven- 
eck  are  on  the  Board  of  Advisors  from  America  . . Con- 
tributions of  money  and  books  are  needed:  T.  Petersilka, 
Overstroom  24,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


MEETINGS-REDLANDS 

Since  the  fall  of  1946  the  Redlands  Friends  Group  has 
been  holding  Meetings  for  Worship  in  the  Library  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  on  the  first  and  third  Sunday 
afternoons  of  each  month.  With  the  encouragement  of  sev- 
eral new  families  we  have  now  felt  strong  enough  to  hold 
Meetings  for  Worship  every  Sunday  morning  at  11:00 
o’clock  in  the  "Activities  Building”  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  We 
have  two  rooms  there,  one  for  our  worship  and  the  other 
for  the  First-Day  School. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  we  continue  our 
custom  of  having  a monthly  dinner  in  the  Pinetum  Park. 
Twice  a month,  after  an  evening  meal  together,  we  study 
the  booklet  "The  Vocation  of  Friends  in  the  Modern 
World.”  College  students  attend  this  study  group  as  well 
as  the  Meetings  for  Worship.  We  appreciate  and  need 
visitations  and  hope  that  Friends  from  other  Meetings  will 
continue  to  visit  us. 


^UencU  SnUetut 
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YOUNG  FRIENDS  SPEAK  OUT 

We,  the  Young  Friends  of  Tracy  and  Stockton  do 
not  believe  in  war.  There  is  a better  way  to  obtain 
world  peace  than  by  war. 

We  believe  in  God  so  fully  that  we  feel  we  should 
practice  love  and  non-violence  in  all  things  even 
though  it  means  loss  of  possessions,  home  and 
family. 

Friends  believe  "there  is  that  of  God  in  every 
man.”  We  think  that  war  is  evil  because  it  forgets 
that  of  God  in  every  man. 

As  Friends,  our  final  guide  rests  on  the  Light  of 
God  Within,  yet  we  also  feel  our  faith  in  "that  of 
God  in  every  man”  finds  expression  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

We  do  not  depend  on  the  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  as  our  final  guide.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
book  written  by  one  man,  but  was  written  by  many 
people  with  ideas  that  developed  as  they  gained  a 
better  understanding  of  God.  We  think  the  Bible 
contains  some  contradictory  ideas,  but  Jesus’  teach- 
ings are  found  in  the  Bible  and  we  find  them  full  of 
meaning. 

Most  people  can  agree  on  the  statement  that  war 
is  evil,  but  their  opposition  differs.  Some  say  that 
war  is  necessary  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
the  greater  evil  being  the  slavery  of  a dictatorial 
conqueror.  We  feel  that  no  one  can  make  slaves  of 
us,  unless  we  let  them.  If  we  lose  all  fear  of  men, 
through  closeness  to  God  we  are  forever  free  no 
matter  what  happens  to  our  bodies. 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death”  is  considered 
an  American  motto.  Modern  warfare  brings  increas- 
ing thought  control  by  means  of  loyalty  oaths  and 
increasing  action  control  by  means  of  such  things  as 
conscription. 

In  drawing  up  the  above  statement  we  realize  that 
this  is  only  a stepping  stone  in  our  preparation  for 
facing  the  problems  of  the  future. 


YOUNG  FRIENDS  MEET 

This  is  the  statement  that  the  Young  Friends  worked  on 
at  the  last  meeting  that  was  held  in  Ben  Lomond  on  April 
I,  1951.  We  arrived  there  about  ii  o’clock  and  hiked 
around  and  then  ate  lunch  in  the  place  that  we  would 
probably  stay  should  we  go  this  summer.  Margaret,  Bob, 
Ruth  and  Beth  Boyd  drove  us  up  there.  Larry,  Mary  Ellen, 
Eloise  Rippin,  Mae  Marlow,  Carol  Burcham  all  went — 
also  Dick  Brunner  of  Stockton.  It  is  a very  beautiful  place 
and  we  all  liked  it  the  minute  we  saw  it,  but  there  is  one 
little  problem  that  some  of  us  came  up  against  after  we 
got  home  . . . poison  oak. 

Our  conference  is  to  be  here  in  August  before  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  are  going  to  use  the  following  statement_  in 
our  work  for  the  next  few  weeks  which  will  be  going 
around  to  the*  different  youth  groups  and  discussing  this 
statement  with  them  and  find  out  what  their  attitudes  are. 
We  believe  that  we  need  stiff  opposition  to  find  out  what 
really  is  our  position.  We  are  not  sure  about  our  position 
and  how  to  explain  it  to  our  friends  without  closing  their 
minds  to  what  we  say.  We  asked  ourselves  many  questions 
and  put  ourselves  in  the  non-pacifist’s  position  to  see  what 
our  ideas  would  be.  This  we  found  very  hard  to  do  be- 
cause we,  that  is  most  of  us,  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
pacifist  way. 

We  are  starting  a scrap  book  of  all  the  newspaper  art- 


icles that  are  written  and  the  letters  to  the  editors  so  we 
can  compare  the  ideas  and  discuss  them. 

The  Young  Friends  are  getting  together  at  the  Rural 
Life  Conference  on  April  14th.  We  will  discuss  the  sum- 
mer conference  and  have  some  recreation. 

The  Tracy  and  Stockton  Young  Friends 
Carol  Burcham 
Secretary 

Rte.  I,  Box  817,  Tracy,  Calif. 


BEN  LOMOND  CAMP 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  of  Northern 
California  announces  its  Friends  Camp  for  boys  this  sum- 
mer at  Ben  Lomond.  There  will  be  two  periods:  June  30- 
July  14  (15-17  year  old)  and  July  17-July  31  (13-15  year 
old).  Purposes  of  the  camp  in  these  redwoods,  with 
streams  flowing  near  by  is  to  introduce  city  boys  to  the 
out-of-doors;  to  cut  across  economic  and  race  distinctions 
and  to  develop  understanding  and  friendliness;  to  teach  co- 
operative living,  generous  attitudes  and  a few  simple  tech- 
niques by  participation  in  a work  program;  to  cultivate 
awareness  through  worship,  discussion  and  group;  to  im- 
bue campers  with  an  ideal  of  brotherhood. 

Costs  for  each  two-week  epriod  is  $40  (including  in- 
surance) of  which  $5  should  accompany  the  registration. 
Further  information  from  the  A.F.S.C.  (1830  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco)  or  Polly  Straka,  220  W.  O’Connor  St., 
Palo  Alto. 


TRAVEL  POOL  FOR  YEARLY  MEETING 

Dear  Friends: 

The  time  is  here  again  to  consider  the  travel  pool 
for  the  1951  session  of  Yearly  Meeting  in  Seattle. 
Last  year  the  travel  pool  made  it  possible  for  every 
Monthly  Meeting  on  the  mainland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mexico  City,  to  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative at  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  accomplished 
by  Monthly  Meetings  contributing  from  $10  to  $jo 
into  the  pool,  and  receiving  a share  proportionate 
to  their  distance  from  Berkeley. 

Representatives  will  have  to  travel  about  15,000 
miles  more  this  year  than  last  year.  While  last 
year’s  travel  pool,  based  on  2 cents  a mile,  round  trip, 
came  to  I398.20  this  year’s  figure  comes  to  $703.08. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal  which  will  make 
possible  the  participation  of  representatives  from 
each  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  mainland,  contribu- 
tions from  each  Monthly  Meeting  will  need  to  at'er- 
age  I41.36. 

TRAVEL  POOL  PLAN 


Estimated 

Cost  at  2c 

Contributed 
last  year 

Miles  to 

a mile 

to  Aug. 

Meeting 

Seattle 

Round  Trip  18,  1950 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

143 

5-72 

0.00 

Victoria,  B.C. 

143 

5-72 

0.00 

Seattle,  Wash. 

000 

0.00 

28.00 

Willamette  Valley 

296 

11.84 

45.00 

Stockton,  Calif. 

892 

35-68 

10.00 

Berkeley,  Calif 

892 

36.68 

25.00 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

892 

35-68 

15.00 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

922 

36.88 

25.00 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

943 

37-72 

12.00 

Tracy,  Calif. 

913 

36-52 

10.00 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

1,168 

46.72 

75.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1,179 

47.19 

25.00 

Riverside,  Calif. 

1.237 

49-49 

35.00 

Tucson,  Arizona 

1,719 

68.76 

25.00 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1,604 

64.16 

not  member 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

1,542 

61.68 

25.00 

Mexico  City,  D.  F. 

3,092 

123.68 

0.00 
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THE  SONG  AND  THE  ROAD  - PACIFIC  ACKWORTH  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 


"You  ask  me 

What  is  the  supreme  happiness  here  below? 

It  is  listening  to  the  song  of  a little  girl 
As  she  goes  down  the  road 
After  having  asked  me  the  ivay.” 

Wang  Wei 

Nine  years  ago  a small  group  of  Quaker  parents, 
concerned  for  their  children’s  development,  began 
the  educational  venture  now  known  as  Pacific  Ack- 
worth  Friends  School.  In  the  growing  tensions  of 
wartime  they  realized  the  problems  their  children 
would  face  if  they  were  forced  to  live  a war  culture 
at  school  and  a peace  culture  at  home.  These  parents 
also  felt  deeply  that  the  average  school  today  en- 
deavors to  turn  out  "successful  individuals”  rather 
than  individuals  who  see  themselves  as  contributing 
parts  of  the  whole  of  a world  society.  And,  finally, 
as  religion  and  spirituality  are  a vital  part  of  life, 
these  parents  wished  them  to  be  vital  parts  of  their 
childrens’  education  rather  than  segments  associated 
only  with  formalized  religion.  Our  society,  they 
felt,  must  become  one  of  working  together,  and  our 
children  must  be  trained  in  thinking  in  such  terms 
rather  than  in  methods  of  self-advancement. 

In  September  1942  two  teachers  and  twelve  chil- 
dren opened  school  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
participating  families.  As  the  group  grew,  the 
school  expanded  to  include  parts  of  another  home, 
then  a vacant  Japanese  language  school.  Finally, 
after  three  years  of  planning  and  building,  by 
parents,  teachers  and  children,  too,  the  present  plant 
was  ready  for  use.  This  consists  of  three  airy 
school  rooms  set  in  spacious  grounds  laid  out  for 
work  and  play. 

Today  the  staif  includes  four  regular  full-time 
teachers  and  eight  mothers  who  assist  or  teach  a 
special  skill.  All  of  the  staff  are  well-trained  in- 
dividuals truly  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  school. 
These  teachers  guide  the  learning  of  three  groups 
of  about  twenty  children  each.  The  youngest  group 
ranges  in  age  from  five  through  seven,  the  middle 
from  seven  through  ten  and  the  oldest  from  ten 
through  thirteen.  Divisions  and  placements  often 
overlap  since  they  are  based  primarily  upon  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual  child. 

Learning  in  each  group  goes  on  at  several  levels 
with  an  age  span  so  wide.  Each  child  progresses 
at  his  own  rate  in  the  fundamental  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling.  Periodic  achieve- 
ment tests  are  given  as  a scholastic  check,  never  as 
an  incentive  to  competition,  and  much  standard  in- 
formation is  worked  into  unit  plans  of  study  which 
involve  the  whole  group. 

This  year  the  middle  group  has  constructed  in 
small  scale  a complete  harbor,  similar  in  all  its 
functions  to  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  to  which  a 
trip  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Part 
of  the  group  organized  itself  as  a city  council  and 
planned  the  harbor  before  contracting  with  other 
members  of  the  class  for  all  materials  used.  The 
prices  and  needed  amounts  were  carefully  figured 
and  contracts  drawn  in  due  order.  These  involved 


much  arithmetic  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty, 
and  required  the  following  of  ordered  and  dem- 
ocratic procedures.  This  type  of  teaching  carries 
out  two  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  school:  to  stimulate 
the  eagerness  of  the  child  to  learn,  and  to  help  him 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  realize  his  own  education- 
al goals. 

In  the  lower  group  the  teacher  prepares  the  chil- 
dren for  the  kind  of  community  learning  that  is 
described  above.  The  very  youngest  she  guides  into 
an  understanding  of  themselves  and  of  each  other, 
and  later  toward  the  meaning  for  them  of  their 
group  as  a community.  For  example,  before  they 
run  out  to  the  playground,  a discussion  is  held  in 
which  arrangements  and  agreements  are  made  con- 
cerning "turns”  on  the  equipment  and  rules  and 
choosing  of  teams  for  games.  On  the  academic  side 
the  teacher  in  this  lower  group  watches  each  child 
for  opportunities  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  the 
symbols  of  words  and  numbers,  at  the  same  time 
guarding  him  from  the  strain  of  too  early  application 
to  that  for  which  he  is  physically  immature. 

In  the  upper  group  a flowering  of  learning  takes 
place.  After  these  years  of  finding  themselves  and 
of  mastering  fundamental  skills  the  children  in  the 
upper  group  are  ready  to  look  far  around  the  world, 
and  backward  into  history.  Each  child  grows  in  his 
understanding  of  peoples  and  situations,  of  nature 
and  the  universe  about  him,  not  simply  in  his 
knowledge  of  peoples  of  other  lands  and  other 
times,  but  in  his  feeling  of  love  for  the  people  who 
actually  "were”  and  "are”,  not  just  in  his  acquisition 
of  independent  facts  about  the  world,  but  in  his 
wonder  and  joy  at  the  rhythm  and  interdependence 
of  it  all.  This  group  takes  several  trips  during  the 
year,  carefully  planned  in  practical  and  curricular 
terms.  The  evaluation  sessions  which  follow  these 
trips  emphasize  the  failure  or  success  of  the  trip 
in  terms  of  enjoyment  and  cooperation  as  well  as  of 
learning. 

Practical  learning  progresses  during  the  years  in 
this  group.  Last  semester  the  group  planned  an 
imaginary  bicycle  trip  across  the  continent.  Each 
child  was  responsible  for  conducting  the  group 
through  one  state,  and  had  to  calculate  mileage  and 
necessary  equipment  for  getting  the  tourists  under, 
over  and  around  any  hazards  that  state  might  pre- 
sent to  bicyclists,  as  well  as  to  all  its  points  of 
interest. 

Another  unit  is  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  This  unit, 
for  the  mature  students,  aims  to  give  a basic  know- 
ledge of  the  world  problems  in  this  area,  problems 
which  will  press  with  increasing  intensity  upon  our 
children.  For  it  may  well  be  these  students  who, 
with  their  parents,  will  create  and  participate  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  Conference  of  the  future. 

One  of  the  school’s  fundamental  aims  is  to  give 
each  child  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  creative 
work  with  the  hands.  The  children  have  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  their  ideas  through  many  media: 
clay,  plastics,  wood,  paint  and  textiles.  In  their 
unit  work  they  greatly  enjoy  reproducing  historical 
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techniques  of  hand  work,  such  as  various  weaving 
methods,  candle  making,  broom  making,  basket 
weaving  and  soap  making. 

Everyone  does  shop  work.  There  is  no  project 
too  small  to  receive  understanding  help  and  guid- 
ance, whether  it  be  a pair  of  book  ends  for  mother’s 
Christmas  present  or  a complicated  plane  model  to 
be  drawn  and  constructed.  The  children  feel  and 
know  with  their  muscles  as  well  as  read  about  the 
evolution  of  tools.  Respect  for  tools  and  materials 
symbolizes  respect  for  persons  and  social  processes 
— the  appreciation  of  labor  which  produced  the 
tools — the  consideration  of  the  individual  who  is 
to  use  them  next. 

Pacific  Ackworth  is  more  than  an  elementary 
school:  it  is  a school  for  parents.  Even  more,  it  is 
a method  by  which  children,  parents  and  teachers 
learn  together.  Sometimes  this  learning  takes  place 
while  working  together  on  building  maintenance  or 
for  the  annual  Christmas  Fair.  Again  it  happens  in 
discussion  groups,  as  when  fathers  gathered  to  talk 
over  what  elements  in  their  own  education  they  most 
want  their  children  to  have,  and  what  they  most 
want  left  out.  It  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  inter- 
ests that  students  develop  on  school  trips. 

This  parent  participation  in  learning  follows 
naturally  from  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  admission 
is  the  family  as  a v/hole,  its  needs  and  what  it  offers 
to  the  functioning  of  the  school.  Pacific  Ackworth 
is  a cooperative  school.  Its  governing  body  is  the 
Parents  Assembly,  made  up  of  active  parents  and 
augmented  by  representatives  from  Friends  Meet- 
ings. It  meets  twice  monthly.  Though  there  are 
committees — building,  maintenance,  health,  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  finance,  personnel,  and  cur- 
riculum— the  group  is  small  enough  to  function  with 
complete  unity.  No  decision  is  made  without  the 
approval  of  all,  a unity  arrived  at  out  of  the  silence 
which  begins  each  Parents  Assembly. 

The  teacher-parent-child  relationship  is  greatly 
helped  by  the  fact  that  the  child  spends  two  years  in 
the  same  group.  This  gives  the  teacher  time  to 
bring  the  child  along  at  the  speed  and  in  the  man- 
ner he  needs.  It  often  takes  one  year  just  to  find 
out  these  things.  Also,  by  having  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  a sustained  and  closely  knit  group  of 
parents  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  child’s 
home  background  and  his  needs  more  thoroughly 
and  thereby  becomes  considerably  more  effective. 

The  relationship  of  the  staff  members  to  each 
other  is  one  of  equality.  The  chairmanship  of  staff 
meetings  is  rotated,  and  each  member  feels  a re- 
sponsibility for  contributing  to  the  school’s  program 
as  a whole  and  for  sharing  his  special  skills. 

Essentially  Pacific  Ackworth  is  a religious  school. 
Our  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  children,  family 
and  community  grows  out  of  a reliance  on  a spirit 
stronger  than  ourselves.  A parent  and  teacher  group 
coming  from  varied  social  and  religious  back- 
grounds, we  express  this  philosophy  in  differing 
terms,  but  the  silence  that  closes  a Parents  Assembly 
is  a united  silence.  As  Friends  state  it,  it  is  a 
"gathered  meeting.’’  Our  constant  prayer  is:  "Let 


not  our  successes  blind  us  to  our  failures,  nor  our 
failures  discourage  us  from  our  attempts.’’ 

The  attitude  of  the  Assembly  is  characterized  by 
concern  without  criticism,  the  general  acceptance  of 
total  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  all  the  children 
in  the  school  and  the  neighborhoods  from  which 
they  come.  In  theory,  this  becomes  a circular 
philosophy:  A child-centered  family  should  produce 
a community-centered  school,  a world-centered  re- 
ligious fellowship  and  a cooperative  group  related  to 
other  such  groups  which  would  work  towards  a 
world  truly  centered  on  the  growth  of  the  individual. 

The  first  Pacific  Ackworth  families  had  never  con- 
sidered private  school  education  financially  possible 
and  only  their  concern  and  need  convinced  them  to 
begin  a school.  From  the  first  the  school  has  been  a 
venture  of  faith.  Each  year  tuition  has  continued  to 
be  on  a voluntary  basis.  The  school’s  operating  bud- 
get is  approximately  $15,000  a year.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  pledged  by  the  thirty-seven  families 
whose  children  attend  the  school  and  interested 
friends  and  Friends  Meetings  supply  regularly  an 
additional  amount.  We  have  greatly  appreciated  the 
friends  of  the  school  who  have  implemented  our 
faith  and  helped  us  to  realize  our  dreams. 

Pacific  Ackworth  moves  toward  a society  where 
brotherhood  of  all  people  is  a reality  and  where  we 
remove  the  causes  of  war  by  building  a cooperative 
community.  This  must  be  apparent  in  the  games  of 
the  youngest  children,  the  text  books,  projects  and 
basic  skills  taught  in  the  grades,  in  the  "fun  nights’’ 
and  field  trips  of  the  whole  school  group,  and  in  the 
occupations  and  organizations  of  the  parents  as  it  is 
in  the  language  we  use  to  try  to  describe  the  goals 
of  the  school. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  importance  of 
this  project  for  ourselves,  our  community,  our 
world. 


PACIFIC  CRAFTERS 

There  are  few  publications  for  craft  and  recreation 
leaders  which  maintain  the  high  level  of  attractive  and 
useful  activity  as  that  of  The  Pacific  Grafters  mimeographed 
"Phun-Phax,”  ("Yours  for  a Good  Time”).  This  is  pro- 
duced by  Sally  and  Lawton  Harris  and  Betty  and  Bu- 
ford Bush  (Box  2007,  Stockton,  Calif.)  and  is  distributed 
monthly  for  $3.00. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Reinhold  and  Charlotte  Kieslich,  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Germany,  write  from  their  "forest  lot 
which  we  are  about  to  develop  into  farm  land  for  the 
owner”  14  miles  from  Hilo,  Hawaii.  They  would  love  to 
have  visitors  (one  or  two  persons  for  one  night)  if  they 
can  be  notified  in  advance. 

"Here  we  are  still  struggling  with  our  financial  prob 
lems  . . . paying  back  the  money  we  had  to  borrow  for 
our  passage  from  Europe  . . . But  we  are  happy  and  grate 
ful  to  be  alive  and  in  good  health,  able  to  work  hard  and 
live  on  very  little.”  Their  address  is  c/o  Waiakea  Social 
Settlement,  Hila,  Hawaii  where  Reinhold  picks  mail  up 
whenever  he  is  in  town. 


Birth: 

Kathryn  Ann,  3/19/51,  to  Dorothy  and  Harold 
Mooney,  4206  Longfellow  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS  AT 
BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA,  HELD  FOURTH  MONTH  21st,  1951 

The  Clerk  read  a letter  from  Tom  Waring,  Clerk  of 
Denver  Meeting,  expressing  their  interest  in  affiliation  with 
a Yearly  Meeting  and  asking  for  information  about  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  recom- 
mended that,  if  possible,  some  one  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing visit  the  Denver  Friends.  In  the  meantime,  Eubanks 
Carsner  will  act  as  clearing  house  for  possible  contacts  with 
the  group. 

The  Clerk  reported  that  similar  contact  has  been  had 
with  a group  of  Friends  in  Austin,  Texas. 

The  need  w'as  expressed  for  a real  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as  of  these  small  groups  of 
Friends,  to  find  mutual  benefit  in  our  drawing  together. 

A letter  from  James  Walker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Fellowship  Council,  expresses  their  need 
for  a broader  basis  of  financial  support  and  requests  the 
use  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  mailing  list  for  this  pur- 
pose ...  It  is  suggested  that  (i)  the  Friends  Bulletin 
might  carry  some  educational  material  (2)  Monthly  Meet- 
ings might  individually  consider  the  request  and  send  names 
of  those  who  would  like  to  have  direct  contact  with  the 
American  Friends  Fellowship  Council  and  the  Friends 
World  Committee.  Ed  Sanders  is  requested  to  get  in  touch 
with  James  Walker  to  work  out  material  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  Bulletin.  . . . 

The  Friends  Fellowship  Council  would  like  to  hold  its 
annual  Meeting  in  California  in  the  summer  of  1953.  It 

would  be  hoped  to  schedule  it  at  such  a time  that  Fellow- 

ship representatives  might  attend  California  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  also.  The  Clerk  is  re- 
quested to  get  more  information  regarding  the  time  of 

Meeting  of  California  Yearly  Meeting  and  pursue  the 
matter  with  James  Walker.  He  will  report  further  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Will  James  reported  for  the  finance  committee.  The 
report  shows  that  the  treasurer  has  advanced  a considerable 
sum  of  his  personal  funds  to  meet  Yearly  Meeting  obliga- 
tions. There  was  discussion  of  ways  of  avoiding  such  a 
situation  in  the  future.  The  finance  committee  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a letter  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  in- 
cluding some  recommended  policy  for  handling  our  finan- 
cial problems  and  a suggested  relationship  between  the 
total  budget  and  total  membership.  A definite  suggestion 
on  policy  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  committee  for  Yearly 
Meeting  consideration. 

The  representative  committee  recommends  to  the  Bul- 
letin committee,  as  a means  of  expediting  collections  and 
alleviating  finance  committee  problems,  inclusion  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  along  with  Yearly 
Meeting  minutes,  a "subscription  card”  stating  the  actual 
yearly  cost  per  Bulletin  of  publication.  Subscription 
prices  should  be  recommended  accordingly,  and  a request 
be  made  for  additional  subscriptions  for  free  distribution. 

At  the  request  of  the  Treasurer,  the  finance  committee  is 
authorized  to  audit  his  accounts.  The  Treasurer’s  report 
indicates  that  the  balance  in  the  Travel  Pool  has  been  used 
for  other  Yearly  Meeting  expenditures.  As  funds  are 
available,  this  money  should  be  replaced  in  the  Travel 
Pool  since  it  was  especially  given  for  that  purpose. 

A nominating  committee  as  follows  is  appointed  to  con- 
sider nominations  for  Yearly  Meeting  officers  and  com- 
mittees to  be  made  to  the  coming  Yearly  Meeting: 

Chairman  - Ben  Darling  Vern  James 

Charles  Kelly  Margaret  Jump 

Bob  Vogel 

The  question  of  delegates  to  the  Friends  World  Con- 
ference in  1952  was  raised.  The  Yearly  Meeting  present 
allotment  of  delegates  is  3.  Recommended  delegates  may 
be  named  by  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meetings  and  forwarded 
to  the  selection  committee,  Ed  Sanders,  chairman.  . . . 
For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sense  of  pressure  at  Yearly 
Meeting  time,  it  is  recommended  that  Monthly  Meetings 
thoroughly  discuss  their  concerns  and  be  prepared  to  pre- 
sent them  in  digested  form.  The  Clerk  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  appreciate  being  informed  in  advance  about 
concerns  which  are  to  be  brought  before  the  group.  This 


does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  new  concerns  being 
considered. 

It  was  felt  that  attendance  at  Yearly  Meeting  might  be 
improved  if  Friends  knew  in  advance  what  the  general 
"program”  would  include,  and  when.  To  provide  for  the 
felt  need  an  agenda  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
clerk,  which  will  prepare  a broad  agenda  for  publication 
in  the  Bulletin  a month  before  Yearly  Meeting. 

Ben  Darling  read  selections  from  minutes  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  concerning  Pacific  area  activities  express- 
sing a concern  of  his  and  Floyd  Schmoe’s  particularly  that 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  keep  in  close  touch  with  Friends 
in  the  Orient,  and  participate  in  activities  with  them. 

The  Clerk  was  requested  to  write  to  the  Friends  World 
Committee  office  in  Philadelphia  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  representation  on  the  Pacific  Area 
Committee. 

The  dates  for  Yearly  Meeting  are  Eighth  Month  ib-iqth 
inclusive.  Final  decision  for  location  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing a concern  of  his  and  Floyd  Schmoe’s  particularly  that 
Robert  Dann’s  committee. 

Lois  Barton 
Secretary  for  the  day. 
Eubanks  Carsner, 
Clerk,  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 


GEORGE  FOX  AND  THE  WORKER 

I am  wondering  what  George  Fox  would  say  today  if 
he  went  into  a home  where  the  breadwinner  had  been 
out  of  work  for  a long  time  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. And  I am  wondering  what  he  would  say,  if  he  was 
being  confronted  with  those  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of 
the  unemployed  rested. 

Would  he  say  to  the  former?  "I  pity  you,  my  dear  un- 
fortunate brother,  but  such  is  life!  Somebody  has  to  suf- 
fer, and  now  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  you.  Cheer  up,  my  son ! 
Be  brave,  look  ahead!  Things  may  change  soon”? 

And  would  he  address  the  latter  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"My  friend,  I know  the  dividends  of  your  business  are 
of  more  importance  to  you,  than  giving  work  to  my  poor 
brother.  I know  you  must  make  profits  in  your  corpora- 
tion, and  that  you  sometimes  have  to  let  your  former 
workers  starve  so  that  you  do  not  lose  any  money.  Such 
is  life!  You  cannot  be  too  much  concerned  with  the 
misery  around  you.  You  must  make  money  over  and 
above  all.  I pass  no  judgment  on  you,  my  friend.  Such 
is  life!”? 

George  Fox  himself  would  probably  say  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  either  of  these  two  men,  brothers  of  the  flesh,  but 
placed  in  such  different  positions. 

What  would  he  then  do?  In  all  probability  he  would 
ask  himself  if  the  system  that  created  the  fate  of  these 
two  men  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  would  ex- 
amine it  carefully  and  as  he  thundered  against  the  priests 
of  his  time,  I am  sure  he  would  thunder  against  those 
who  say  the  system  is  Christian,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
we  could  ever  hope  to  get. 

The  ecclesiastical  battles  waged  by  George  Fox  are  al- 
most all  won.  A man  is  not  persecuted  nowadays  because 
his  mode  of  worship  differs  from  that  of  the  majority.  He 
can  do  as  he  pleases  in  all  religious  matters.  He  is  free 
on  that  score. 

But  when  one  looks  out  upon  the  social  scene  a bewil- 
dering picture  confronts  one.  If  a man  is  willing  to  work, 
it  is  not  so  sure  that  we  will  let  him.  He  has  the  liberty 
to  starve  to  death.  The  means  to  work  are  held  by  a 

minority  of  the  members  of  society,  and  those  who  grant 

working  privileges  ask  a tool  for  the  privilege  to  work. 
If  you  want  to  work,  you  have  to  give  some  of  the  value 
of  the  work  you  do  to  him  who  granted  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  The  toll  differs  in  size.  If  it  gets  a little 
bit  too  high  even  for  us  of  today,  we  call  it  exploitation 
on  the  part  of  him  who  granted  the  privilege. 

It  is  a strange  thing,  or  perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange, 

that  those  who  are  able  to  say  to  a man  whether  he  can 
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work  or  not,  almost  always  have  enough  to  eat  and  to 
spare,  enough  of  clothing  and  more  than  enough  of  shel- 
ter. They  are  secure  while  he  who  seeks  to  work  feels  his 
position  is  very  insecure. 

I think  George  Fox  would  say  to  us  today  in  his  simple, 
direct  manner: 

"If  you  all  did  some  work  all  the  time,  there  would  be 
enough  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  you  all.  Now 
you  permit  a small  body  of  people  to  store  things  you 
need  more  than  they  need.  You  should  learn  to  see  that 
your  needs — the  needs  of  all  of  you — are  more  important 
than  the  profits  and  the  riches  of  a few  of  you,  and  you 
should  try  to  change  that  situation.” 

"But  is  that  not  Socialism?”  I hear  someone  ask.  Per- 
haps it  is.  But  what  else  is  there?  I almost  think  George 
Fox  would  agree  with  Senator  Bookhart  in  what  he  said 
in  Congress  on  March  3,  1930: 

"I  think  the  economic  crime  of  the  ages,  the  economic 
crime  of  our  country,  is  that  when  it  comes  to  unemploy- 
ment, the  profiteers  of  the  country  sit  back  and  hold  on 
to  their  profits,  discharge  their  labor,  and  leave  them  to 
carry  the  burden  of  every  industrial  calamity  that  strikes 
our  country.” 

Peter  Guldbrandsen 


WINIFRED  RAWLINS  IN  LONDON 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  its  regular  meeting  on  March  2 gave  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  reported  by  the  London  Friends'. 

"A  warm  welcome  was  given  to  Winifred  Rawlins, 
who  brought  with  her  a Minute  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  Minute  carried  the  endorsements  of  many  Amer- 
ican Meetings  and  groups.  Winifred  Rawlins  said  it  was 
a happy  and  strange  experience  to  attend  as  a visitor  the 
Meeting  of  which  she  had  once  been  a member.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  she  had  realized  that  one  of  the 
places  where  the  struggle  for  world  power  would  be  great- 
est would  be  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  her  exper- 
ience of  the  pacifist  movement  in  this  country  she  felt  called 
to  go  to  America.  During  the  past  four  years  she  had  had 
many  opportunities  for  visiting  Friends  in  their  Meetings 
and  homes  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in 
Canada,  and,  had  worked  in  the  kitchens  of  the  William 
Penn  College,  Iowa,  and  of  Whittier  College,  California.” 


COSTA  RICA 

Writes  Ruth  Mendenhall  (Gen.  Delivery,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica)  of  recent  developments  there  . . . "At  last  I 
am  ready  to  write  you  something  definite  about  our  new 
home  in  Costa  Rica  ...  it  is  all  in  one  tract  yet  so  we  do 
not  know  what  is  our  private  share  ...  It  is  a high  plateau, 
some  comparatively  level  land  for  cultivation,  then  higher 
for  grazing,  then  steep  slopes  where  there  is  good  timber 
if  and  when  it  can  be  gotten  out,  but  which  we  need  to 
protect  our  water  supply,  as,  if  it  were  stripped  off,  the 
land  below  would  be  spoiled  as  so  much  in  Costa  Rica  has 
been.  We  have  brought  2000  monsonas,  about  3400  acres, 
at  200.00  colones  per  monsona,  which  is  about  $16  per 
acre.  The  altitude  is  about  the  same  as  here  where  we  are 
living,  4000  ft.  at  the  lower  side  up  to  5000  ft.  or  more 
on  the  ridge.  We  figure  about  one  fourth  of  the  land  can 
be  cultivated,  the  next  fourth  good  grazing  with  the  brush 
and  small  trees  cut  out.  . . . There  is  a fairly  good  road  to 
the  small  town  of  Guacimal,  the  13  miles  beyond  had  only 
been  used  by  ox-carts  and  saddle  or  pack  horses.  . . . Per- 
haps I should  say  we  expect  to  raise  most  crops,  corn,  Irish 
potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  including  some  more 
tropical  ones,  oranges,,  bananas,  etc.  Cane  does  extra  well. 
Berries  must  do  well  as  they  saw  the  best  they  ever  ate 
growing  wild,  they  said.  Rice  does  not  do  as  well  as  lower 
. . . Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you.  I can  tell  more 
about  just  what  it  will  cost  a family  to  get  established  a 
little  later.”  The  tract  is  about  113  miles  west  and  north  of 
San  Jose  and  the  group  does  not  expect  to  move  there  until 
next  month  during  a dry  spell,  although  a few  men  ar? 
staying  up  there  at  present. 
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